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THE BOSE GEIST IN THE CATHE- 
DRAL SCENE, FAUST/. 

The Cathedral Scene in Goethe's Faust has 
been the occasion of much speculation on the 
part of commentators, not only with respect to 
its position in the drama, but also with respect 
to the identity of the "Evil Spirit" there repre- 
sented as speaking to Gretchen. Some critics 
have discussed at length the difficulties of the 
first question, assigning now this, now that 
place to the scene, and have passed over the 
second question without attempting to identify 
the spirit, while others have given various 
explanations of it, such as simply 'evil spirit,' 

Gretchen's own guilty conscience,' 'a horrible 
fiend,' 'the Devil,' and even 'Mephistopheles' 
himself. How an evil spirit could express the 
thoughts there ascribed to that character is a 
matter that has puzzled many. For the purpose 
of reviewing the different interpretations of the 
spirit, I shall quote the opinions of a few of the 
commentators, and thus lead up to the most 
recent of the writers who claim that the B'dse 
Geist represents Mephistopheles. As the first 
editions of the commentaries are not in all 
cases accessible, I cannot conveniently arrange 
the extracts in chronological order. There 
will, however, be no misapprehension, if I give 
in each case the date, with the number, of the 
edition from which I make quotations. 

The majority of Faust scholars, beginning 
with the veteran Duntzer, have seen in the 
Bose Geist merely the personification of 
Gretchen's guilty conscience. Duntzer' de- 
clared : 

1 Ccethes Fault, Erster und zweiter Teil. Zum eretenmal 
vollsta'ndigcrla'utert. Zwelte Auflage. Leipzig, 1859, p. 339. 
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Das bose Gewissen tritt hier als boser Geist 
auf. . . 

and three pages farther on occur the words : 

. . . die Einfliisterungen desselben (sc. des 
bosen Geistes), die nichts anderes sind, als ihre 
eigene Gewissensangst. . . 

Similarly Carri&re :* 

"Orgelklang und Gesang eines Traueramts, 
wol fur die Ihrigen selbst, werden ihr zur 
anklagenden, richtenden Geisterstimme des 
bosen Gewissens." 

Schroer3 agrees substantially with this view : 

"Was der bose Geist spricht, vergegenwartigt 
uns die Gedanken una Gefuhle, die bei den 
Tonen der Orgel in Gretchen auftauchen und 
sie beangstigen." 

And he remarks again4 in connection with the 
second speech of the Geist: 

"Es 1st meisterhaft das Innere der Ungliick- 
lichen dargestellt, indem die Worte des bosen 
Geistes die Uebersetzung einzelner Satze der 
lateinischen Hymne geben ; wir erkennen dar- 
aus : Gretchen errat den furchtbaren Inhalt des 
Gesanges." 

Couplands expresses himself as follows: 

"What wonder, then, that at the high service 
of the Cathedral Mass for the souls of the 
departed, Margaret's thoughts shape them- 
selves into terrible images, and that behind 
her chair seems stationed a horrible fiend, who 
pierces the very core of her heart, supplying 
torment fit for the souls of the damned." 

And again he says 6 

" 77*<? tormenting fiend in her own breast em- 
phasizes the doom." 

Professor Thomas? is equally conservative : 

"The Boser Geist is a personification of 
Gretchen's tormenting conscience." 

LewesS refers thus to the cathedral scene : 

"Der schmerzlichste Augenblick ihres Lebens 
rfickt heran, sie schleppt sich in den Dom, aber 

3 Faust. Eine Tragtdie von fohctwt Wolfgang von 
Goethe. Mit Einleitung und Erl uterungen. Leipzig, 1869, 
p. 313. 

3 Faust von Goethe. Mit Einleitung und fortlaufender 
ErklSrung. Dritte Auflage. Leipzig, 1893, p. 249. 

4 Ibid., pp. 350 f. 

5 The Spirit of Goethe's Faust. London, 1885, p. 153. 

6 Ibid., p. 153. The Italics are mine . 

7 Goethe* s Faust. Boston, 1892, p. 325, 

8 Goethes Frauengestalten. Stuttgart, 1894, p. 391. 



findet hier keinen Trost, die furchtbarsten 
Qualen brechen fiber sie herein." 

Weitbrecht9 remarks : 

"War es im Z winger nur die Not des geang- 
stigten Herzens, so spricht im Dom auch das 
erwachte Schuldbewusstsein." 

Sabatier'o translates Boser Geist by "l'esprit 
mauvais," using the definite article, while Bay- 
ard Taylor" and Miss Swanwick" render it 
simply by "evil spirit." 

Von Loeper'3 wrote in the introduction to his 
edition : 

"Der 'bose Geist' ist dieses nur uneigentlich, 
insofern er die Gewissens- Unruhe, dieStimme 
von Gretchens eignem schlechten Gewissen 
darstellt, also eigentlich ein guter Geist. Eine 
entgegenstehende Auffassung, wonach der 
'bose Geist' Gretchens Verblendung sein soil, 
welche sie von einem blossen Fehl zu einer 
wirklichen Missethat, der spatern Todtung 
ihres Kindes, hintreibe, — was an sich richtig 
ist, — beruht doch auf zu kiinstlicher Auslegung. 
(Marggraff in den Bl. f. lit. Unterh. 1859, Nr. 
49, u. i860, Nr. 12)." 

But in the introduction to the second Bearbeit- 
ung'4 we find that von Loeper has changed 
his mind and now writes : 

"Der 'bose Geist' ist nicht nur die Gewissens- 
unrune, die Stimme von Gretchens eignem 
schlechten Gewissen, dann ware es ein guter 
Geist, sondern der Teufel, der jenes schlechte 
Gewissen von dem Fehl zu dem Verbrechen 
treibt, von welchem wir im Stiicke bald 
erfahren." 

And he adds in a foot-note: 

"Meine friihere entgegengesetzte Auffassung 
habe ich als nicht haltbar erkanut ; ich folge 
Marggraff (Bl. f. lit. Unterh., 1859, Nr. 49, 11. 
i860, Nr. 12), Kostlin, S. 64, u. A. m., wahrend 
z. B. Dingelstedt unter dem bosen Geist nur 
Gretchens erwachtes Gewissen, die Stimme 
ihres ahnungsvollen Innern versteht," 

Under the text of the cathedral scene, on p. 163, 
he has this further note : 

9 Diesseits von Weimar. Stuttgart, 1895, p. 304. 

10 Sabatier, Le Faust de Goethe traduit en franqais. 
Paris, 1893, p. 150, 

11 In his Translation of Faust. Boston, (1870) 1889, 
p. 175. 

13 In her Translation of Faust. London, 1893, p. 134. 

13 Goethe's Faust. Eine Tragiidie. Nach den vorzllg- 
lichsten Quellen revtdirte Ausgabe. Berlin, (1870), pp. lix-lx. 

14 Faust. Eine Tragsdie von Goethe. Mit Einleitung 
und erkUrenden Anmerkungen. Zweite Bearbeitung, Berlin, 
1879, p. lxi. 
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"Diesen bosen GVw/schildert ein Zeitgenosse 
des historischen Faust : Non est ille divinus et 
salutaris timor: nee a Deo proveniens, sed 
furor et nocentis conscientite vermis : qui 
rodit quotidie atque urit malam mentem 
(Reuchlin II, p. 5).' 1 

It appears, then, that von Loeper is now of 
the opinion that the Geistis not "merely the un- 
rest," that is.not the mere unrest of Gretchen's 
conscience, but something quite different, 
namely, the Devil, who makes use of that con- 
science for his own ends ; and he attempts to 
defend his position by saying that if the spirit 
were identical with Gretchen's conscience it 
would he a good spirit ; so in order to account 
for the bad element, he infers that it must be 
the Devil. It is not quite clear whether he 
means by "derTeufel" the Devil or Mephis- 
topheles. I consider his argument unsound. 
May not boser be interpreted by calling the 
conscience 'evil, cruel, tormenting', because it 
brings home to Gretchen more vividly her 
guilt? Such an explanation is certainly borne 
out by the words Gedanken . . . wider mich (in 
lines 3795 and 3797),that is/attacking me,beset- 
ting me, tormenting me'. I shall refer to this 
passage again. These very words show 
wherein von Loeper makes a mistake : the 
spirit is base subjectively, that is, from 
Gretchen's point of view, with which the poet 
himself and the great majority, if not all, of his 
readers are in sympathy ; and von Loeper is 
further mistaken in assuming that a good spirit, 
an emissary of the Deity, would find nothing 
better to do than to drive a poor sinner who is 
already penitent, to desperation and thereby 
to still more grievous sin. But while the use 
of the adjective bose is sufficiently justified by 
the considerations presented above, we need 
not assume that it was first suggested by them. 
It was simply demanded by the German 
locution das bose Gewissen (very rarely das 
schlechte or schuldige Gewissen) ; in personi- 
fying das bose Gewissen as a spirit, the spirit 

15 On this point cf. Woldemar Freiherr von Biedermann's 
chapter on the Domscene in his Goethe-Forschungen III, 
Anderweite Folge, Leipzig, 1899, more particularly p. 36. 
This chapter is an article reprinted from the Wisstnsch. 
Btilagt aer Leipziger Zeitung, 1893, No. 33, and was origin- 
ally suggested by a contribution by Paul Harms in the Frank- 
furter Zeitung, 1893, No. 231, in which the author came to 
the radical conclusion that the whole Cathedral Scene might 
be dispensed with on the stage. 



became of necessity ein b'oser Geist. Diintzer 
must have been conscious of that parallelism's 
when he wrote the words quoted above : 

"Das bose Gewissen tritt bier als boser Geist 
auf." 

Boyesen»« seems inclined to confusion with 
regard to the identity of the spirit ; his words 



"Whether the evil spirit, who stands behind 
her, mingling his relentless voice with that of 
the anthem, be Mephistopheles or some minor 
emissary of Satan is of little consequence. It 
is the voice of her own conscience which 
sounds audibly^ in her ears, filling her with 
dread, bewildering her thoughts, and distract- 
ing her poor, half-crazed brain." 

Biedermann'7 points out that, if the Geist is 
intended to mean Gretchen's conscience, the 
difficulty of representation can not be over- 
looked, and this difficulty is shown by the 
manifold ways in which the representation has 
been attempted. Since neither popular belief 
nor art has given a visible form to Conscience, 
there is altogether lacking any means of 
making the spectators readily understand the 
nature and character of the Geiston the stage. 
He says further : l8 

"Kurz, es ist geradezu undenkbar (sic /), wie 
Goethe auf den Gedanken gekommen sein 
sollte, Gretchen's Gewissen durch den Bosen 
Geist darzustellen. Ganz anders liegt jedoch 
die Sache, wenn Goethe etwas Derartiges vor- 
fand, wenn er den bosen Geist als Erreger des 
Gewissens einer Quelle entnahm, die sich sonst 
fur seinen 'Faust' ergiebig erwies. Und da 
brauchen wir denn nicht lange zu suchen: diese 
Quelle ist die Bibel. Nachdem im i. Buch 
Samuel's berichtet ist, dass KonigSaul sich an 
Gott versiindigt habe (15, 20-26 ; 16, 1), heisstes 
im 16. Capitel, Vers 14: 'Ein Boser Geist vom 
Herrn machte ihn sehr unruhig.' Hierauf Vers 
15: 'Da sprachen die Knechte Saul's zu ihm: 
Siehe ein Boser Geist von Gott machet dich 
sehr unruhig.' " 

We now come to a recent writer, Professor 
Friedrich Paulsen, of Berlin, who, in an article 
on Mephistopheles in the August number (1899) 
of the Deutsche Rundschau, simply takes it for 
granted that the Geist is Mephistopheles. 

16 Goethe and Schilltr, their Lives and Works, including 
a Vtmtmtntary on Goethe's Faust. New York (1879), 7th ed., 
l894. P. "'3- 

17 Goethe-Forschungen iii, Leipzig, 1899, p. 35. 

18 Ibid., p. 37. 
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After speaking of Gretchen's effort to cast off 
sin and purify herself, he continues :'9 

"Und Mephistopheles selbst hilft ihr dazu. 
Er ist, so schlau er ist, zugleich doch der 
dumrae Teufel ; als boser Getst^ in der Scene 
im Dom, steigert er durch seine Einfluster- 
ungen ihre Gewissensangst, statt vielmehr ihr 
beruhigend zuzureden, es sei nicht schlimm, 
das ware schon Anderen so gegangen, sie habe 
janichtsSchlimmesgethan, Alles, was sie dazu 
getrieben, sei ja so gut und lieb gewesen. So 
hatteesihmgelingenmogen, siezu beschwich- 
tigen, ihr Gewissen abzustumpfen, und sie 
allmahlich auf den Weg zu bnngen, den ihr 
sterbender Bruder sie schon wandeln sieht, den 
Weg zu wirklicher Gemeinheit. Die Ursache 
seines Fehlschlagens liegt aber in seinem 
eigensten Wesen, es ist die Lust, sich an dem 
Schaden zu letzen, sich an dem Verderben 
seines Opfers zu weiden; er kann sich nicht 
bezwingen, er muss bet ihrem yammer dabei 
stehen und ihr mit hohnischem Grinsen vor- 
haften, was sie gethan hat. Aber eben damit 
treibt er sie nur tiefer in die Busse hinein und 
verliert damit die Seele, fiber die er freilich nie 
etwas vermocht hat, wie er es vorahnend nach 
der ersten Begegnung ausspricht." 

It is just possible that Professor Paulsen has 
been unconsciously led to the belief that the 
Geistis Mephistopheles by that earlier passage 
(lines 2621-2626) in which Mephistopheles states 
that he had been present when Gretchen was 
at confession ; the last sentence in the quota- 
tion above shows, at any rate, that Paulsen had 
that passage in mind, and from it he may have 
inferred that it would be an easy matter for 
Mephistopheles to be near Gretchen during 
mass in the Cathedral Scene. 

But there is no evidence at all in the Cathedral 
Scene itself to justify us in supposing that 
Goethe intended the Geistior Mephistopheles. 
In the first place, the thoughts expressed by 
the Geist are not such as would be expected of 
a devil. They are, perhaps, Mephistophelian 
in their tormenting character, but on the whole 
there is too much tender feeling in them to 
suggest Mephistopheles ; witness, for example, 
the first seven lines of the scene, 3776-3782 : 

" Wie anders, Gretchen, war dir's, 

Als du noch voll Unschuld 

Hier zum Altar trat'st, 

Aus dem vergriftnen Btichelchen 

Gebete lalltest, 

Hatb Kinderspiele, 

Halb Gott im Herzen 1" 

ig Pp. 306-207. The Italics are mine. 



When, too, did Mephistopheles ever speak of 
the glorified and the pure, except in terms of 
doubt, contempt, scorn, or cynicism? But read 
lines 3828-3831 : 

"Ihr Antlitz wenden 
VerklJrte ron dir ab. 
Die HSnde dir zu relchen, 
Schauert's den Reinen. 
Weh I" 

Furthermore, Goethe invariably, in both parts 
of the poem, calls Mephistopheles by his name ; 
Professor Paulsen fails to explain why he thinks 
that the poet in this particular scene de- 
parted from that practice by using the desig- 
nation Boser Geist. All these facts tend to 
show that the Geist does not stand for Mephis- 
topheles. That it does represent Gretchen's 
guilty conscience follows conclusively, if 
further evidence is necessary, from lines 3794- 
3797 :" 

"Wehl Weh! 

War' ich der Gedanken los. 

Die mir herllber und hinUber gehen 

Wider michl" 

Nothing could be plainer than these words. It 
is not to be supposed for a moment that Goethe 
meant a devil incarnate, with a human voice, 
to be mistaken by Gretchen for her own 
thoughts ; that is inconceivable. Even the 
stage-direction" at the opening of the scene, 
"Boser Geist hinter Gretchen," in no way 
proves the presence of a devil incarnate. 
Gretchen's thoughts could not be presented in 
any other way than by a personification — ex- 
cept indeed in a monologue, which would have 
been not only a clumsy contrivance and un- 
dramatic, but quite out of place in church 
during high mass. Besides, the personifica- 
tion M of this inner spirit voice is precisely what 
we should expect of Goethe's gegenst&ndlicher 
Denkweise ; Biedermann's remarkable asser- 
tion to the contrary, in the passage quoted 
above, is simply incomprehensible. Gretchen 
does not even imagine the presence of a spirit; 
she realizes only her Gedanftenfi and the spirit 

30 The significance of this passage was pointed out to me 
by Professor Schilling, and I am glad to acknowledge my 
indebtedness to him. 

at Cf. Ilicdermann, I. c, p. 34 . 

at Cf.. Scherer in Geethe-yahrhnch, Vol. vi, 1885, p. 341. 

33 Scherer, /. c, p. 340. 
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is a poetical device of Goethe's to present her 
thoughts. 

The internal evidence furnished by the scene 
itself compels us to adhere to the view that the 
base Geist is simply ' a personification of Gret- 
chen's tormenting conscience.' 

Charles Bundy Wilson. 
University of Iowa. 



THE SOURCES OF L'A FARE. 

Although we cannot state with certainty the 
particular cause or causes that induced Moliere 
to choose the subject of avarice, there are a 
number of circumstances by which, it seems, 
his attention was naturally directed towards 
such a theme. The first of these is that avarice 
was much discussed in those times, as we may 
infer from a number of passages found in 
writers like La Bruyere, Boileau, Tallemant 
des Reaux, La Fontaine and others. 

Some of these contain merely general moral 
reflections on the vice in question, others how- 
ever describe real occurrences with which 
Moliere was undoubtedly acquainted. More- 
over, if we are to judge of the character of the 
elder Poquelin in the light of recent research, 
it is more than likely that our poet reproduced 
a number of his father's traits in the character 
of Harpagon. 

Among the stories 'current then we may men- 
tion that of a certain Charles Maslon, seigneur 
de Bersy, and his son. The former was a 
miser and practised usury, and the latter bor- 
rowed money at a high rate of interest— each 
without the knowledge of the other. One day 
the two met under circumstances very much 
the same as Harpagon and Cleantein L'Avare 
ii, a. The father exclaimed : " Ah ! d£bauch6, 
c'est toi?" to which the son replied: "Ah! 
vieil usurier, c'est vous?" 1 

Perhaps the most notorious misers known at 
that time were the lieutenant-criminal Tardieu 
and his wife. Tallemant des Reaux 3 speaks of 
them as follows : 

1 Boisrobcrt's Btllt Plaideuse is said to be based on this 
occurrence. 

a Cf. Tallemant des Reaux, Let Hittoritttet (ed, Monmer 
que" et Paris), t. Hi, p. 137, 



" lis n'ont pour tous valets qu'un cocher : le 
carrosse est si mechant et les chevaux aussi, 
qu'ils ne peuvent aller." 

Moli&re, it seems, made use of these and 
other real or fictitious events— but whether 
they, or his reading of plays in which avarice 
formed the subject, gave him his first inspira- 
tion cannot be determined. 

In the following will be found the principal 
sources3 of Moliere's comedy. On account of 
its striking resemblance to L'Avare we shall 
begin with an analysis of the Aulularia by 
Plautus. 

Aulularia. 

Euclio, a poor man, has accidentally dis- 
covered a pot of gold which his grandfather 
had hidden in the house before his death. He 
is now anxiously watching lest any one should 
find out where he has concealed the treasure. 
His suspicion is aroused by the fact that every- 
body salutes- him more civilly than before, and 
when Megadorus, a rich gentleman, asks his 
daughter in marriage, he thinks that he is aim- 
ing at his gold. When, however, the suitor 
for Phaedra's hand shows his willingness to 
marry her without a dowry, Euclio gives his 
consent. While the preparations for the wed- 
ding are going on, Euclio goes to the market 
in order to buy a wedding-present for his 
daughter. On his return he finds in his house 
a number of cooks whom Megadorus has sent 
in order to prepare the marriage feast. He 
scolds, beats and drives them out because he 
suspects that they are after his money. He 
then conceals his pot in the Temple of Faith. 
Strobilus, a slave of Lyconides, overhears 
Euclio's conversation concerning the hiding- 
place of the gold, and he resolves to steal it. 
The miser, however, discovers the would-be 
thief just in time to prevent him from carrying 
out his project. He then takes his pot to an 
unfrequented grove. The slave overhears him 
again, and he now succeeds in stealing the gold 
after watching Euclio from a tree as the latter 
is burying his treasure. As soon as Euclio 
discovers the loss of his money, he laments 
most bitterly. Lyconides, a nephew of Mega- 

3 Cf. Ziitschrift fur neu/ranz. Sfrache u. Litteratur, 
vol. viii, p. si ff. Also Maliirt, in the Grandtecrivains, 
series, t. vii, p. 14 ff. 
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